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RAMMAR, which is the art of ufing words 
properly, comprifes four parts ; Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax, and Profody. 

In this divifion and order of the parts of grammar I follow the 
common grammarians, without enquiring whether a fitter d-dnOution 
mieht not be found. Experience has long fhown this method to be 
lb dittintt as to obviate confufion, and fo comprehenfive as to prevent 
any inconvenient omiffions. I likewife ufe the terms already re- 
ceived, and already underftood, though perhaps others more proper 
might fometimes be invented. Sylburgius, and other innovators, 
whofe new terms have funk their learning into negleft, have left fut- 
ficient warning againfl the trifling ambition of teaching arts m a new 

language. 

Orthography is the art of combining letters into fyl - 
tables, and fyllables into words . It therefore teaches pre- 

vioufly the form and found of letters. 

The letters of the Englifh language are. 


different forms, our alphabet may be properly faid to confifl: of 
twenty-fix letters. 

None of the fmall confonants have a double form, except/ j ; or 
which / is ufed in the beginning and middle, and s at the end. 

Vowels are five, a, e, i, o, u. 

Such is the number generally received ; but for i it is 
the practice to write y in the end of words, as thy, holy ; 
before i, as from die, dying , from beautify , beautifying *, 
in the words fays, days, eyes ; and in words derived from 
the Greek, and written originally with v , as fyfiem , 
crvwpci, fympathy, <ru/*W$£ta. 

For u we often write w after a vowel, to make a 
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To thefe may be added certain combinations of 
letters univerfally ufed in printing ; as <ft, ft, fl, ft, 

ft), Ik, ft, ft, fi, fi, ffi, ffl, ?nd &, or and per 
Jc and. £1 fl fl, fl, Jb,flk,ff,J, fl, ffi, fl, ffi, 

ffl, &. tt, ft, fl, C, ft, fl, fi, ffi', fi, ffi, fj. 

, Our letters are commonly reckoned twenty-four, becaufe anciently 
* and j, as well as a and v, were expreffed by the fame chara&er ; 

« but as thofe letters, which had always different powers, have now 


diphthong ; as raw, grew, view, vow, flowing, low - 
nefs. 

The founds of all the letters are various. 

In treating on the letters, I {hall not, like fome other gramma- 
rians, enquire into the original of their form as an antiquarian ; nor 
into their formation and prolation by the organs of fpeech, as a me- 
chanick, anatosnift, or phyfiologift ; nor into the properties and gra- 
dation of founds, or the elegance or harfhnefs of particular combina- 
tions, as a writer of univerfal and tranfcendental grammar. I con- 
fider the Englifh alphabet only as it is Englifh ; and even in this nar- 
row view 1 follow the example of former grammarians, perhaps with 
more reverence than judgment, becaufe by writing in Englilhl fup- 
pofe my reader already acquainted with the Englifh language ; and 
becaufe of founds in general it may be obferved, that words are unable 
to defcribe them. An account therefore of the primitive and funple 
letters is ufelefs almoft alike to thofe who know their found, and 
thofe who know it not. 


Of VOWELS. 

A. 

A has three founds, the (lender, open, and broad. 

A (lender is found in mod: words, as face, mane ; and 
in words ending in ation, as creation, falvation, gene- 
ration. 

The a {lender is the proper Englifh a, called very juflly by Erpenius, 
in his Arabick Grammar, a Anglicum cum e mifutn, as having a middle 
found between the open.# and the e. The French have a fimilar 
found in the word pais, and in their e mafculine. 

A open is the a of the Italian, or nearly refembles it; 
as father, rather, congratulate, fancy, glafs. 

A broad refembles the a of the German ; as all , 

wall , call . 

Many words pronounced with a broad were anciently written 
with au , as fault , mault ; and we ftill fay fault , vault. This wa? 
probably the Saxon found, for it is yet retained in the northern dia- 
lers, and in the ruftick pronunciation ; as maun for man , haund for 
hand. 

The fhort a approaches to the a open, as grafs. 

The long a, if prolonged by e at the end of the word, 
is always (lender, as graze , fame. 

A forms a diphthong only with i or y, and u or w. 
Ai or ay, as in plain, wain, gay, clay , has only the found 
of the long and (lender a, and differs not in the pronun- 
ciation from plane, wane. 

An or aw has the found of the German a, as raw 9 
naughty. 

Ae is fometimes found in Latin words not ccmpleatly naturalifed or 
affmiilated, but is no Englifh diphthong ; and is more properlv ex- 
prefied by fingle e, as Cefar, Eneas . 
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